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MAKING OUR STUDENTS SUSPICIOUS 



By Mary Weld Coates 



PERHAPS the American student's greatest obstacle to a finished 
mastery of a foreign language is his trustful faith in his native 
tongue — that unanalytic attitude toward English construction. 
What can we teachers of languages do to make students look with 
suspicion upon certain phrases in their language? How can we 
give them the "feel" of what may and what may not be safely 
carried over, "as is," into the foreign language? 

Enough has been said of Idiom, but always of idiom in the 
foreign language. In the case of Spanish, Ginn and Co. publish a 
book containing nearly 10,000 "Spanish Idioms." Grammars 
and readers stress and give appended lists of "modismos." But 
the one phase which is commonly overlooked and which is as 
vital as the teaching of foreign idiom, is acquainting the student 
with what is idiom in his own language. He does not sense it. 
Anything that is English — plain English — is natural and reason- 
able to the unsuspecting student. 

Idiom, according to the Century Dictionary, is a "mode of 
expression peculiar to a language; a peculiarity of phraseology." 
And the linguistically unsophisticated finds that all the lan- 
guages are "peculiar" except his own. It reminds one of the 
"except thee and me, and thou art a little peculiar," attitude. 
A delightful story I heard President Moody of Middlebury tell is 
likewise apropos. It was of the Washington, D. C. preacher who 
encountered an old white woman in the mountains of a distant 
state. She asked him where he lived and when he told her, she 
said: "Oh, don't you hate to live so fur away?" Our students 
have no consciousness of how "fur away" an English idiom may 
be. Rather, they do not perceive it at all, nor the dangers in- 
volved in a literal translation of it. An intimate, thinking ac- 
quaintance with their own language is a prerequisite to the success- 
ful study of another. How can we make them perceive that this 
phrase or that is not likely to permit of exact translation? 

When I refer to a student of Spanish, I by no means limit it 
to the secondary school student, whom I know best. It seems to 
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apply to all who study the language, teachers included. I was 
associated last summer with a hundred American teachers of 
Spanish, and remember several remarks which illustrate my point. 
One said of a play: No hay mucho a ella — for ("There isn't much 
to it")- Another, impatient at some one's delay in distributing 
the mail, ejaculated: Ella toma su tiempo — ("She takes her time"). 
Another concealed it admirably if she meant to joke when she 
said: Es el limite — ("It is the limit"). And I know that the 
best student of the group was not joking when she said: No pode- 
mos hacer nuestro mejor — ("We cannot do our best"). When I 
heard these, I realized I should not have been so dismayed that a 
high school girl in an original composition wrote: Fue en ("went 
on"). But something should have made all these people suspi- 
cious of those phrases. 

And all of these maturer students thought they were con- 
scientiously fulfilling the nothing-but-Spanish requirement. Per- 
haps there is a hopeful element in this utter disregard of English 
idiom, and its concurrent dangers for the translator. He who 
does not question, goes ahead with a certain "desparpajo" that is 
agreeable for him and perhaps for his hearers, if they can deduce 
what he means to say. Whereas the excessive timidity attendant 
upon a keen realization of these dangers is by nature inhibitive 
— causes a sort of hesitant, interrogative attitude at first, and 
the type of Spanish conversation which has "I Se puede decir 
asi?" — interpolated at every turn. But he of the doubts will win 
out in the long run, and he certainly displays meanwhile a pleasing 
respect and modesty, in striking contrast to the confidence of the 
other barbarian who slaughters without compunction. 

It is my belief that reading lessons and prose exercises in the 
work of the first semester can be made up and should be made up 
largely of statements that do bear practically literal translation. 
There is enough that is common to the two languages. But before 
the student has advanced very far, before he is presented with 
Spanish idioms, as he begins to build up a vocabulary and to at- 
tempt original composition, he needs a foundation, needs to be 
accustomed to scrutinizing his English and determining where 
the Stop ! Look ! Listen ! signs should be. If he could but get the 
idea, his first simple compositions in Spanish would not require 
complete re-vamping to make them intelligible. 
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Realizing that an instinctive appreciation is too intangible a 
thing and of too slow a growth to aid us at first, I have tried to dis- 
cover whether there are any definite guiding principles to aid the 
student. First, he should be made to think of the common 
Latin basis in the two languages. Our plain work-a-day vocabu- 
lary is from Anglo-Saxon and our less simple, our longer words 
from the Latin. He will be safer and nearer Spanish when he 
chooses the English word derived from the Latin as his starting 
point. He will not call the lesson dura if he reminds himself that in 
this case "hard" means "difficult " 

Again he can be accustomed to think of the original meaning 
of a word. If he is not a student of philology, how can he dis- 
tinguish the original meaning from the derived? In general, the 
first meaning he thinks of will be a fairly safe criterion. "Face" 
will suggest a part of the body first, and as that, is cara in Spanish. 
But be careful about applying it to the face of a clock, to a face- 
card, or the face of a cube. Be suspicious! It may have the 
same derived meaning in the other language and it may not. 
A physical pain is "dolor." Watch out when you want to say 
"He takes pains." Before you turn your thought into Spanish, 
see that the words are used in their original, material, physical 
meaning. By strict adherence to the specific meaning of the word 
and some judicious doubting about its other applications, the 
student will follow a much safer path in his foreign explorations. 
His trouble is not usually so much that he does not know what it 
means in Spanish; he has not stopped to think what it means in 
English. Can he not be made to see that in "The porch ran the 
whole length of the house," the porch did not run at all? 

Of course, above all, all truly figurative language must be the 
object of close scrutiny. It does happen that we have the "vale 
of tears" metaphor in un valle de Idgrimas; the "fast as lightning" 
simile in coma un reldmpago, the same "more dead than alive" 
hyperbole in mds muerto que vivo. But not for that reason can 
one depend upon its being safe to say "as heavy as lead," "as 
hungry as a bear," "the straight and narrow path," or "as black 
as the ace of spades." 

The beginner in original composition would be greatly helped 
by the right kind of dictionary — a high-school dictionary that 
puts practicability and ampleness of explanation ahead of mere 
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number of words. We all know that this is no Golden Age of 
Grammar. Those symbols "a," "adv.", "vn," and "s" do not 
tell our high school and college lads what they want to know. 
You, who do not want them to think Spanish in terms of English, 
remember that much less do we want them to have to think 
Spanish in terms of English grammar. Let a page of the dic- 
tionary show rather: 
last 

The last leaf ultima 

He came at last al fin 

It will not last durar 

The shoemaker's last horma de zapatero 
Miss Broomhall has the correct idea in her "Spanish Composition," 
but the students need a dictionary for original composition. 

This intimate consideration of his own language, for which 
we are appealing, will also modify the student's bored condes- 
cension which he now exhibits when he meets a lengthy expression 
in Spanish. Oh, he is economical — this 20th century student. It 
takes four words to say "please" in Spanish, but Spanish can also 
say with one what it takes four to say in English, for example, 
"next to the last." 

I note that I have used some form of the word "translate" 
three or four times, and I fancy I hear mutterings of protest. Yes, 
we all agree that translation, especially into the mother tongue, 
as a class exercise, must be eliminated or reduced to a minimum. 
However, any one who asks that the beginning student of a 
language shall at first express himself in a foreign tongue without 
his own language as an intermediary is fancifully requiring some- 
thing as preposterous as that a baby should on an eventful day 
suddenly jump and run out into the world he has not known, 
without the preliminary, tottering process of clinging to chairs 
and other supports. I remember an American woman in Porto 
Rico who, much to her own amusement and ours, called on her 
little four year old daughter (cared for by a native nurse) to tell a 
Porto Rican neighbor something in Spanish. And little Catalina 
translated. She was thinking one language in terms of the other — 
without, we are quite sure, any detriment to her Spanish. But 
this matter of translation is another story. 

American students of Spanish — or any other language — will 
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not get to the point that the language may be said to be mastered 
so thoroughly that there are no idioms, no turns and twists of 
expression, no shades of meaning left to be learned. They will 
constantly find subtle points of distinction. How many teachers 
of Spanish could distinguish, for example, between Se le va a 
olvidar and Se le olvidard ("You will forget it"). But the Spanish 
they do speak can be greatly improved if they will try to cultivate 
in themselves and stimulate in others an acute appreciation of 
values, first in their own language. How many "disparates" 
could be avoided by sighting the idiomatic use of words or phrases 
in English and not attempting to make them serve in Spanish — 
whether or no. Finding just how an idea is expressed in good, 
legitimate Spanish is the fascinating part of the study. 
Lakewood High School 
Lakewood, Ohio 



MUST EXAMINATION QUESTION PAPERS BE BULLE- 
TINS OF INFORMATION? 



By Edward F. Hauch 



l^AIR and adequate college entrance examinations can not help 
being, incidentally and in a measure, a guide to the teaching 
material to be used in. the secondary schools. Must they, in 
addition, be bulletins on pedagogic methodology, pedagogic 
cudgels with which to club recalcitrant teachers into conformity 
to a particular pedagogic creed, categorical arguments for the 
direct method? Incidentally, what is the matter with the direct 
method, or with us, its advocates, if it needs such arguments? 

Examining pupils, not training teachers, is the primary, and 
only legitimate, purpose of college entrance examinations. Writ- 
ten examinations are not the only means of adequately meeting 
this purpose. But written examinations still are, probably will 
long remain, a prominent part of the examination apparatus. 

The chief concern on the part of the people responsible for 
our most representative college entrance examinations would 
seem to have been to make the written examinations as fair, as 
simple, as concrete, as unequivocal, as possible; to make them as 



